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by the action of the objective reality upon it, and
by its re-action upon that same reality. We will
suppose man, therefore, to start from Zero, from a
state of vacuity, as far as actual knowledge is con-
cerned, on the pathway for truth. Then, of course,
the whole that he may ultimately attain to has to
be acquired by means of the faculties with which
he is endowed, these faculties combined forming
the complex truth-organ by which he has to work,
and thus gradually to store the mind both with
ideas and principles.

Such being the case, then, argues the indivi-
dualist, this truth-organ, which we term the indi-
vidual reason, must be to us the originator, the
interpreter, the supreme judge of all knowledge.
Look at the question in any point of view you
choose, and the same conclusion seems equally to
result from it. Suppose, for example, that our
attention is directed to the phenomena which come
to us immediately through the senses; and suppose
it to be argued by the sensationalist, that we are
simply dependent upon the construction of the
nervous system, and the whole sensuous apparatus
for this branch of our knowledge. The indivi-
dualist has his reply ready at hand. " Your sen-
sations," he urges, " do not constitute knowledge.
They are simply, in each case, the consciousness of
the moment. You just feel them while they last,
and then they are gone for ever. Knowledge," he
continues, " can only result from sensation, when
the phenomena it presents are retained, compared,